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I Americans would but adopt one very common 
European custom one of the peculiarities and per- 

plexities of our social life would be seriously and 
perhaps beneficially modified, and the change would, 
in turn, have a very great effect on architectural mat- 
ters. In almost every city of this country there is a 
certain large section—the business section—left prac- 
tically deserted after nightfall, and the thousands who 
peopled it by day go elsewhere to their dwelling places 
in other parts of the city, the residential sections. This 
ebb and flow of humanity constitutes the most trouble- 
some factor in the great street traffic problem, and this 
factor would be almost eliminated should we adopt 
the European method of having living apartments 
and mercantile premises occupy the same buildings. 
It seems as if before long the up-town movement in 
New York must stop and begin to flow back down the 
island, but at a higher level, taking possession of some 
portion of the vast amount of unoccupied space that 
exists down-town after business closes. The great 
factory districts and the wholesale districts must prob- 
ably remain purely such, as indeed is the case in Euro- 
pean cities, but there is no good reason why the retail- 
shop with apartments occupying the upper stories 
should not be the rule in this country as it is abroad. 
It is the uneasy retail shop-keeper who forces the 
change in our cities and gradually, or rapidly to 
speak more truthfully, transforms one-time agreeable 
residential districts into business sections. He pur- 
sues his customers, and they flee from him. He might 
keep them around him by making the upper stories 
of the building he occupies attractive places of resi- 
dence. To do so however would be to fly in the face 
of the genius of American wastefulness. 


LARGE part of the fire-alarms are sounded within 
A an hour of the shutting down of work in the 

business section: these are for incipient fires 
noticed by some of the late passers through the streets, 
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and caused by the carelessly flung match used to light 
some clerk’s cigar or cigarette as he hurries off to 
secure a place in the vehicle that is to take him to 
some far-away residential section. The more serious 
fires that declare themselves later are generally due to 
the same cause and started at the same hour but, un- 
happily, not chancing to be detected have had time 

get under good headway before being discovered. 
In residential fires rare 
and it is seldom that one gets under full headway be- 
fore being discovered. It would be money in the 
underwriters’ pockets if the universal sense of watch- 
fulness and responsibility at all hours could be made 
to avail also in the business sections. But it could 
only be accomplished by adopting European methods 
and that for most cities, which can expand in any 
direction at will, is not likely to happen. 


sections are comparatively 


UT people in the residential sections do not like 


to be driven from their chosen homes by the 
intrusion of the retail shop-keeper, and Boston 
has recently taken steps to preserve the s/atus quo 
by a piece of legislation of very serious import, 


the final results of 
to forecast. Almost 
regret mercantile 


which it is not at all easy 

every one has with 
structures displacing the dwell- 
ing houses which used to surround the Common 
and Publie Garden. People used to realize that the 
inhabitants of those houses had a most unusual and 
enjoyable outlook : 


seen 


they wished their own houses were 
equally well placed but they were not so envious as 
to wish that, since they could not themselves live 
there, nobody might have the benefit in their daily 
lives of the beautiful prospect in front. But that is 
what has resulted; the houses and their indwellers 
have gone and the shopmen who replace them have 
not time to think about and enjoy the beauties of the 
outlook. To check the encroachment of trade and 
to prevent the intrusion of sky-scrapers into the resi- 
dential districts, a law was passed by the present 
Legislature enabling the city to define and establish 
for a period of fifteen years those parts of the city which 
shall remain residential and those which shall be busi- 
The touchstone used in determining this 
question was the height-limit, and the law was drawn 
so as to allow the maximum height, one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, fixed by the present building-law to 
have application, as now, to the new business sections 
or “A districts,” while a new maximum of eighty feet 
was fixed for the new residential sections or 
tricts.” 


ness sections. 


“B dis- 


HE commission appointed by the Mayor went 
about its work in a very thorough way and occu- 
pied several weeks in taking testimony at adver- 
tised “hearings,” each hearing being devoted to a dif- 
ferent ward of the city in succession, so that the peculiar 
needs of each part of the city might be weighed on 
the evidence of those most familiar with its conditions 
and needs. Curiously enough these hearings, though 
well advertised and each causing some discussion in the 
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daily papers, seem not to have attracted to them as 
large gatherings of interested people as one would 
naturally have looked for, so that the evidence pre- 
sented seems to have had a good deal of the negative 
quality about it. The Commissioners however did 
their part of the work fairly and thoroughly, finally 
filing their report in the Registry of Deeds for Suffolk 
County and by so doing putting the law into actual 
operation, and now for fifteen years the residential 
districts are safe from the encroachment of the extra- 
high building. Naturally, now that it is almost too 
late, real-estate men when they come to study the 
boundaries and limitations discover that bars to prog- 
ress have been thrown across the way at unexpected 
but as yet they are unable to make up their 
minds as to whether this checking of a progress that 


spots ; 
they are pleased to consider normal and natural may 
not actually produce a stagnation in real estate and 
building operations that may prove very unfortunate 
for the city as a whole. The law, however, allows a 
period of thirty days for the filing of objections to the 
new limits and the commission then has six months in 
which to decide whether it has been shown to be 
desirable to make any changes. 





WFHE necessity, to which we referred the other day, 
‘L’ of being constantly awake as to the steps our law- 

makers are thinking of taking, is well instanced by 
what has recently happened in San Francisco. It has 
seemingly needed the active protest of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
to prevent the Board of Supervisors—functionaries 
whose precise duties we are unacquainted with—from 
enacting that henceforward all schoolhouses in the city 
must be designed “in the Mission style of architec- 
ture.” Everyone, probably, would agree that the old 
church and its surrounding buildings are 


picturesque and architecturally interesting, and many 


Vissi mn 


would feel that some of the modern adaptations of this 
phase of a style in the designing of small buildings of 
the ranch or hacienda type have been very charming 
and successful. Having assented to these heads, archi- 
tects generally would be apt to agree that, except in 
the igloo of Greenland or the pyramid of Egypt, it 
would be hard to find a type of building less adapted 
to modern scholastic purposes than these same Mis- 
The originator of this idea, of course, 
that an 


modern schoolhouse “in the Mission style” must result 


sion buildings. 


could not have known atempt to design a 


simply in producing, effectively, a Jacobean building, 
and that is not what he was aiming at. 





VPHE advocates of municipal ownership who find in 
‘h their theories a cure for most of the ills that afflict 
pretty generally 
neglected to explain how the matter of damages for 
At present a person 
who suffers injury at the hands of any chartered cor- 


the public, we believe have 


personal injury is to be handled. 


poration is reasonably sure of being able to collect 
iges, “handsome damages” if the matter happens 


to be left to a jury and the circumstances attending the 
How will it be 


dam 


accident are in any degree pathetic. 
when damages have to be paid out of the public purse 
and this replenished for the purpose directly from the 
pockets of the public itself? We fear that, were Bos- 
ton, for instance, called on to defend as many damage- 


. 
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suits as are brought against the Elevated Railroad, the 
people would regret that they had undertaken munici- 
pal ownership of that property. Actually, municipali- 
ties are no more tender-hearted than corporations, as 
is shown by the city of Chicago's successfully defend- 
ing a test-case for damages due to injuries at the 
Iroquois Theatre fire, when Socialistic theories should 
have constrained it to alleviate as much loss as possi- 
ble by paying all claims without contest. 





T is curious how persistently men feel that the idea 

of perpetuating a man’s name and deeds must be 

embodied in a monument or statue, or at least a 
tablet. Of course, the real record is made in printer's 
ink in the hundreds of books and thousands of pamph- 
lets that are found in libraries all over the world, and 
the erected monument is a mere reminder which often 
is so inadequate and ridiculous as to detract from 
rather than add to the reputation of the man to whom 
The reputation of Major L’Enfant, the 
designer of the plan of Washington, is sufficiently em- 
balmed in the printed pages of many a book and 
record, and, if there is need of more, the city itself 
answers the seeker who looks about for his monu- 
ment. Still, as there are, unquestionably, people who 
never heard of the man or his connection with the 
lay-out of Washington, it is perhaps just as well that 
a monument to him should be erected to his further 
glory and for the benefit of guides and sight-seers. It 
seems to us, however, that there is nothing to be 
gained by disturbing his poor remains where they lie 


it is erected. 


at Trigg’s farm, just outside the city, and re-interring 
them beneath the proposed monument which was 
authorized by Congress last winter. 


EW things attract more attention from a sidewalk 
gathering nowadays than a section of old wooden 
water-pipe when, in some of the older towns of the 
country, it happens to be uncovered during some street 
excavation. 


» 


It seems colonial, if not quite medizval, 
this section of log, still sound as when laid, still capa- 
ble of conducting water in purity and by nature not 
subject to the subtle attack of electrolysis. It is this 
latter fact alone that, in our eyes, gives excuse for the 
modern revival of the use of wooden water mains and 
enables us to regard a certain plant in New York State 
that turns out twelve hundred running feet of wooden 
water main—or should we say water-logged main ?— 
each day, as engaged in a legitimate, if not quite 
praiseworthy, business. At the establishment in ques- 
tion the tree trunk is put in a lathe and the sap-wood 
turned off; then the log is bored so that a solid core 
can be extracted in a single length and this in turn is 
bored to yield a pipe of smaller diameter, while its core 
is utilized for pickets and so on. There is really very 
little waste in the manufacture. The bored pipe is 
next wound with tar-coated hoop-iron so tightly as to 
bite into the surface of the wood, and then is hurried 
to its final resting place in the trench, where it is 
bedded in and covered by a thick coating of hydraulic 
cement concrete. The one object of these several 
manceuvres is to get the pipe covered up in dampness 
and darkness before seasoning has a chance to open 
cracks in it. Apparently, then, the uncovering of 
wooden water-mains in the future will not always dis- 
close a piece of ancient engineering. 
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AN ENGINEER’S SUGGESTIONS TO 


WRITERS.! 

HAVE been very much interested in Capt. Sewell’s statements 

regarding the Baltimore fire.* I have visited these ruins three 

times, and spent four days in slowly going through room 
after room of those fireproof buildings, studying the effects of 
the heat on different materials, and in the eighteen years that | 
have been studying matters of fire protection | have never before 
found so excellent a school in which to study, or so many object 
lessons for showing what structural features to avoid in the 
future. 

It appears to me that in those buildings one can find ample 
demonstration that buildings can be made fireproof; aud that it is 
really possible to make adequate and certain provision against 
the exposure hazard. We have shown to us there more clearly 
than ever before the temperature obtained in a great conflagra- 
tion. We have building materials of almost every kind tested in 
their resistance to fire under very nearly the same conditions 


FIRE UNDER- 


TEMPERATURE OF A CONFLAGRATION. 

It is of great practical importance to know what the tempera- 
ture is at great fires, for we can then regulate our testing fur- 
naces to correspond, and this temperature is marked most beau- 
tifully in almost every one of those fireproof buildings in Balti- 
more by the fusing points of various materials. 

In the ruins of the non-fireproof buildings, we also find much 
that is instructive as to the degree of heat. I had the good 
fortune to inspect these ruins accompanied by one of the leading 
steel-works engineers in the country, a man whose life has 
largely been spent as superintendent of some of the largest plants 
in this country, and is, from long practical experience, thoroughly 
well versed in the effect of heat om metals. It was our general 
impression arrived at independently that the temperature at- 
tained in the non-fireproof buildings, as shown by the radius of 
the curvature of the bent pieces of steel and wrought iron, and 
the appearance of much of the wreckage, was, in general, the 
temperature corresponding to a dull redness; but sometimes a 
little more than that, where fuel and air currents were favorable, 
but very rarely reaching the fusion point of the most fusible cast 
iron, and then only on exposed corners and over areas of a few 
inches. 

In the wrecks of the non-fireproof buildings where fused 
metals were found, it was impossible to say if this had occurred 
before the walls and floors fell, or after the damage had been 
done and while the heat was more concentrated and confmed at.d 
the effect more like that of a furnace. 

The “ fireproof” wrecks gave the best opportunity for study 
In order to measure this temperature in degrees of the ther- 
mometer, I went through building after building with much care, 
taking specimens of metals that had been partially fused. I was 
interested particularly in the brass of the electric fixtures. [ 
found that only rarely did the most intense heat of that great 
conflagration reach the melting-point of brass. It is safe to say 
that out of all the pieces of brass of various kinds, attachments 
to typewriters, railings and desk ornaments, hinges, locks, door 
knobs, safe-handles, electric fixtures, and so on, that very much 
less than one per cent of all the brass exposed to the full heat of 
the fire, in rooms where everything combustible was reduced tc 
ashes, was heated to the point of fusion 

sn rooms containing extra large quantities of papers and filing 
cases like those occupied by the commercial agencies, or the filing 
rooms of some large offices, | found numerous places where the 
brass had been fused. 

Since the melting point of brass varies with its chemical com 
position, I brought home specimens, and took them to the Re 
search Laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to have the melting temperature of that particular brass meas 
ured. In the case of the thin rolled brass of the electroliers, an 
average specimen, which had been fused at one end only, showed 
that the extreme heat of the conflagration in the midst of the 
room from which it taken about hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit 

By digging around among the ashes, | could occasionally find 
a brass hinge or a transom fastening of brass that had been fused, 


was was eighteen 


but in only a few cases had their fusion point been reached. 


Those were of soft cast brass, and a 


tested by Prof. Warren in the Technology Laboratories, showed 


representative specimen 


1 Address of Mr. John R. Freeman, Consulting Engineer, Providence, R. 1., at the 
Annual Banquet of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, Delmonico’s, New York, 
May 12, 1904. ‘ 

2See American Architect for July 9. 


a melting-point of about sixteen hundred and fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit, as marking the extreme temperature in one of the 
hottest parts of the conflagration 

From observations at many points about these fireproof build 
ings, it appears that the heat 
ceeded 1,600 to 1,800 degrees, and was commonly less, and as 
one lesson from the Baltimore fire I should say that 1,700 degrees 
Fahrenheit maint a fair general standard 
for the Underwriters’ Laboratory, with 
about 2,100 degrees as the extreme limit over small areas and 
for a short time 

Another 
temperature 


safe to say extreme seldom ex 


ined for one hour was 


testing furnace of an 


feature which 
reached 


distinctly marked the extreme 
was the melting of the window glass 
(hroughout the hottest rooms of most of the fireproofed build 
ings, the window glass had softened enough to bend. In only a 
comparatively few cases had it melted sufficiently to run freely 
I remember one window in the Calvert building where the glass 
had apparently been heated to the point that it had run over the 
sill, almost as water would run, and in the Herald building a large 
sheet of wire-glass from the skylight had fallen across a bar, in 
about the shape that a wet limp cloth would assume 

I brought back, for test, a piece of plate-glass from the hot 
side of the Union ‘Trust Company building, which had _ fallen 
onto the wheel of a copying-press, and draped itself around it in 
a way that served to show how soft and plastic it had been 

A laboratory measurement of the heat at which that piece of 
glass became softened, enough to bend in this 
sixteen hundred Fahrenheit. The same glass 
nearly fluid at a little above 1,650 degrees Fahrenheit 


very 


manner, gave 
degrees bec ame 

I looked particularly for evidence of the melting of cast iron in 
these fireproof buildings, and only in two, or possibly three, cases 
did | had heated to the 
fusion point 


find an instance where cast iron been 
There is much difference in the fusing points of different irons 
and steels according to the percentage of carbon that they contain 
At what had apparently hottest place in the Con 
tinental Trust Company building, and also at the Calvert Build 
ing, the corners of a cast-iron radiator had begun to yield, and 
] 


been the 


j 


in the Maryland Trust building there smal 


corner of a copying-press on which there was also evidence of 
incipient fusion. 


Company was a 


Out of the hundreds of typewriter frames that I noted among 
the ruins there were in all, perhaps, a half dozen where a little 
fusion of cast iron was apparent on the corners of the frame, bun 
the great majority, or in nineteen out of twenty of the typewriters, 
the fusion point of cast iron had not been reached 

A specimen that I brought back, of partly fused cast iron from 
a radiator, melted at somewhere between 2,000 and 2,050 degrees 
Fahrenheit 

FIRE-SHUTTERS 


A point which interested me exceedingly, in studying the Balti 
more ruins, was to see whether thin wrought iron or steel plate, 
such as is used for covering fire-shutters, had at any point been 
heated to a point where its 
impaired. The ordinary Underwriters’ fire-shutter depends for 
its strength and its resistance upon its thin covering of very soft 


power or fresistance was seriously 


mild steel coated with tin I examined thin sheet-steel lamp 
shades, thin bands for pipe coverings, tin boxes, filing cases, and 
dozens of shutters themselves. In no place did [ find any indica 
tion that metal of that quality had been so softened, or had 
reached such a heat that it would be seriously impaired for the 
purpose of fire-shutters, and one of the great-lessons that | 


brought away from the Baltimore tire was that our standard tin 
covering for the Underwriters’ shutter is all right, and that this 
covering material has sufficient power of resistance to withstand 


the fiercest heat of a great conflagration, but that we do need to 
find some better material than pine wood to fill it with. I also 
made careful examinations of copper. in flashings, 
had melted. In a few 
fusion had begun, but in general | found it had ample resistance 


cornices, ete 


to see if it small spots in rare instances 


to fusion, so used for 
shutters, where something 
than tinned plate is desired and expense is no bar 

Phe Standard Underwriter Shutter of wood covered with tin 
3altimore fire, 


that it can prudently be covering fire 


more ornamental or weather-proot 


did not give a very good account of itself in the 
and I think it can be said, without fear of serious contradiction, 
that the endurance of the ordinary Underwriters’ shutter of tin 
clad wood is limited to not more than about half an hour's en 
durance of a temperature of 1,500 degrees, and that this limit is 


often passed in the heat of an ordinary conflagration, and that 
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in many of the cases where single doors or shutters have shown 
up so well there has happened to be an incoming air current that 
has helped to cool the shutter. 

The limitations of the tin-clad wooden shutter were shown 
at one corner of the burned district in Baltimore. A large shirt 
factory, whose windows were protected by wooden fire-shutters, 
had a very close call. By heroic efforts, with private pump and 
hose streams, the employes saved the factory. I took particular 
interest in examining those shutters, and although this was not 
at the hottest part of the fire, I found, in parts of the shutters at 
the hottest exposure, that the pine wood was charred entirely 
through and all gone. 

rhis matter of better shutters is one on which we should set 
some of our best talent at work in the experimental way. In 
your excellent laboratory in Chicago there is excellent apparatus 
for the needed tests. Although the present shutter and the 
present approved form of fire-door is all right nine-tenths of the 
time, and perhaps nineteen-twentieths of the time, it is not all 
that we need in a great conflagration. 

I have said that buildings can be made fireproof against bad 
exposures. The possibility of making them so is found largely 
in the development of a superior thin form of fire-shutter, and 
in educating the architects and owners of buildings toward build- 
ing a shape of window that is easily protected by the fire-shutter, 
and a neat window-jamb formed to receive this shutter when 
folded back inside the window. 

Windows of suitable size for all ordinary office purposes can 
easily be so designed that they can be protected by fire-shutters, 
and that the shutters when open and folded back on the inside 
will not be obtrusive or unsightly. When a bad exposure-fire 
comes the ruin of the sash and glazing can be paid for cheerfully 
if the contents of the building are saved. 

I was very much interested in the efficiency of the plain steel- 
plate shutters on the inside of the windows in the Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company building. These kept the fire out very suc- 
cessfully, notwithstanding that the large non-fireproof building 
of the Baltimore Sun, which was entirely wrecked, and was one 
of the hottest parts of the entire conflagration, was only ten feet 
away. The damage was so imminent that the police ordered the 
men to leave the Safe Deposit Building and the heat melted the 
lead sash-weights within the cast-iron window-casings, destroyed 
the sash and glass, and chipped the brick walls, but the damage 
on the interior of the building was almost nothing. These steel- 
plate shutters were so set that they were free to expand, and 
they were free from ribs, and of a form not likely to warp much, 
and they did in fact warp but little, and the casing and jamb were 
of such form that this warping of the shutter off its seat did not 
open a wide crack, and there was no combustible material near 
them on the inside to receive their radiant heat. 

Capt. Sewell, if I understood his remarks aright, suggested a 
steel shutter stiffened by ribs. 

Ribs are dangerous unless very carefully designed, and at- 
tached, and, as generally applied, increase the liability to warp. 

I happen to have been an eye-witness of the fire twenty or 
twenty-five years ago that gave to the tin-clad shutter its great 
start on the road to popularity. This fire was in the Pacific Mills, 
at Lawrence, Mass. In that case there was a tin-clad wooden 
fire-door, of what has since become standard construction, stand- 
ing immediately beside a steel-plate shutter that was heavily 
ribbed on the edges. Apparently it was a fair comparative test 
for the two shutters. The ribbed steel shutter warped away 
from its bearings two inches or three inches, as I now remember 
it, in a way that let the fire play freely around its edges, while 
the tin-clad wooden shutter remained in place without warping 
and was in good working order when the fire was over, the tin 
covering intact and the wood charred only about half an inch 
deep. These results were published far and wide, and this gave 
the first great impetus to tin-clad wooden shutters. 

lhere have since been hundreds of demonstrations of the en- 
durance of tin-clad shutters in fires, and I have taken advantage 
of amany opportunities to examine carefully into the conditions 
under which they have been exposed. The result of these ex- 
aminations has been to convince me that the endurance of the 
tin-clad shutter is limited; that its limit of endurance is often 
passed; that for severe cases we do need something better than 
the ordinary underwriter’s tin-clad wooden shutter, and that we 
do need something very much better than the ribbed steel shutter 
or the rolling jointed steel shutter. 

At present the best we can do in any important case is to use 
two fire-shutters or fire-doors, one outside and another inside; 
one will receive the brunt of the onslaught, and perhaps in the 


course of half an hour or an hour warp or break down; the 
second, shielded behind the first, will stand up to its work until 
any ordinary fire is over. 

It seems to me that the main reason why those steel shutters 
in Baltimore, at the building which I have just mentioned, per- 
formed so well was that they were free from ribs, and thus be- 
came heated more uniformly, with but very slight warping; that 
they happened to be so fastened to a frame that they were free 
to expand, and their seat happened to be of such a shape that, 
although the shutter did warp a little, this did not open much of 
a crack, and that there was no combustible material close to them 
on the inside. 

The path of safety from exposure-fires for office-buildings 
and the like, lies in a window casing formed so that we can 
attach to it a shutter of a form similar to the ordinary inside 
house-blind. Our ordinary business buildings have walls thick 
enough, so that by making the shutter in four folds, or leaves, 
two being hinged together, and these two in turn attached to the 
wall, making each fold in the shutter only about fifteen inches 
wide, the window will be wide-enough for all practical purposes, 
and we can fold the shutter back within the window jamb, very 
much as we do the inside blind. 

To do that with the present ordinary tin-clad shutter would 
be almost impossible, because of the thickness of that form of 
shutter. It can be done with a steel-plate shutter without ribs, 
and the radiation from the inside can be checked by some thin 
incombustible porous covering like asbestos board. If in our 
underwriters’ laboratories, in our technical schools, and in our 
tours of survey we can direct attention to these views and urge 
the solution of the problem of how to make an efficient fire- 
shutter which shall only be three-quarters of an inch or an inch 
in thickness, I believe that before long the problem of protecting 
an office-building against exposure-fires will be found solved. 

It is entirely possible to design a window opening adapted to 
receive a safe shutter, so that it will be just as convenient for 
ordinary business purposes as the type now common. I think it 
probable that the best place for the shutters is inside the glass, 
sacrificing the glazed sash outside them in case of any great 
conflagration. 


“WATER CURTAINS ” AND “ WIRE-GLASS.” 

We hear a good deal nowadays about “ water curtains,” and I 
would like to say just a word on that, because | think there 1s a 
great deal of misapprehension about their efficiency. I would 
like to say a word about wire-glass also, because although in 
general excellent, I think there is a great misapprehension as to 
what wire-glass can do. 

I began experimenting with wire-glass very soon after it first 
came out, and I have used it in numerous instances, and it is a 
most excellent material in its way, but it has its limitations; it 
has the same limitations that a water curtain has, and that is, 
that it does not stop the passage of radiant heat. 

You all have noticed how, when you are travelling in a railway 
train, perhaps at sixty miles an hour, and they happen to be burn- 
ing a pile of ties along the track, that although your face is 
directed toward your newspaper, you will feel the flash of heat 
passing through the car window and striking against your face 
as you go past that pile of burning ties. That simply illustrates 
the great ease and rapidity with which radiant heat passes through 
glass. 

Now, radiant heat passes through glass with wire netting in it 
almost as easily as it does through any other glass, and the record 
made by wire-glass in a certain building in Baltimore, which is 
pointed to with so much pride, is, I think, simply due to the fact 
that it was at a place where nothing combustible was immedi- 
ately behind it. If you have a stock of dry goods, or wooden 
ware, or baled cotton or hemp just inside a wire-glass window 
without shutters, and there 1s a hot fire across the street, these 
can probably be set on fire with much promptness by the radiant 
heat passing through the glass, and the subject should be thor- 
oughly studied on a large scale-an our underwriters’ liboratories. 
For safety, there must be something which will stop the radiant 
heat, and that can only be in the form of a shutter, and, by virtue 
of stopping the heat, the shutter will become hot. 

The case with the water curtain is very much the same as with 
the glass. Water is diathermous, as physicists call it—that is, 
radiant heat passes through water very easily. 

We must, I believe, set down these stories that have been told 
about the efficiency of water curtains as being mainly fairy tales 

This supposed efficiency of the water curtain is another topic 
which I hope that some one of our underwriters’ laboratories and 














some of our schools of applied science will take up and investi- 
gate with precision of measurement. 

I have heard stories of the wonderful efficiency of the water 
curtain, but I must beg to disbelieve them, largely on theoretical 
grounds as yet. It is a matter which can be tested very easily. 

The window sprinkler came in for a good deal of. praise in 
certain quarters in Baltimore. I took particular pains to investi- 
gate that, because I wanted to find just how far they merited 
it, and I have no doubt they did some good, but they are not 
entitled to anything like the glory that is claimed for them. They 
will tell you a great deal about the remarkable work done by the 
window sprinklers in the Toronto fire. Now, I sent a bright 
young engineer up there especially to investigate that question 
and to go into it in detail, and to take photographs of the indi- 
vidual windows and to get right down to the bed-rock facts, and, 
from the mass of evidence that he brings back, I do not doubt 
that they did some good; but the inside ordinary automatic 
sprinkler near each of these windows did very much more good. 

In short, if you want to provide against an exposure-tire, | 
believe that the only way to do it is: 

First, by a wall either of brick or cement concrete. 

Second, by properly designed window openings and window 
casings; and 

Third, by good shutters in those windows. 

In the absence of shutters, automatic sprinklers, supplemented 
by heroic efforts with hose streams on the inside, may sometimes 
save the day, with great expense tor water damage; but where 
exposures are bad, a good shutter on a proper window should be 
the first care of architect and owner. 


FIRE RESISTANCE AND PLASTER OF PARIS COMPOUNDS. 


I have a word to say about “limotile” [lime of teil] and about 
plaster of Paris or gypsum mortar for interior finish. In going 
from room to room in the different buildings in Baltimore, it was 
very noticeable how completely plastering, of which gypsum or 
plaster of Paris was the base, had peeled off. The complete failure 
of “limotile” was also very interesting. I brought back some 
samples of the “limotile” from the Equitable building and from 
the Herald building for analysis and fire test. It was found that 
this “limotile” was about 33 per cent plaster of Paris and the 
remainder apparently coal ashes, with perhaps some sand. Plaster 
of Paris gives off its water of combination under a heat slightly 
below 500 degrees Fahrenheit. That is a very moderate tem- 
perature for a fire, and away below the temperature found in 
most rooms that are well on fire. 

Anything that will go to pieces at 500 degrees temperature is 
unworthy of being classed as a fire-retarding material. 

The resistance to heat offered by plaster of Paris compounds 
used as mortars is a most fruitful topic for study in our labora- 
tories. 

I was particularly struck by the weakness of the “limotile” 
partitions in the Equitable building, and if anyone will go through 
the Equitable building and see how thoroughly those “ limotile” 
partitions failed, how the “ limotile” ceiling failed, they will have 
such an ample practical demonstration that, in their case, no 
laboratory test will be needed as to the folly of depending on 
any material for fireproofing which is largely composcd of plaster 
of Paris. 


FIRE RESISTANCE OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


The behavior of Portland-cement compounds was in marked 
contrast to the plaster of Paris compounds. 

We are just now entering upon what in engineering may be 
termed the Portland Cement Age. It is remarkable that in all 
these years that we have been using this material, it is only 
within the past five or ten years that we have begun to duly 
appreciate its real possibilities. 

After studying the Baltimore ruins, | am very optimistic on 
the fire-resisting quality of Portland-cement construction, more 
so than Captain Sewell is, I suspect, from some of his remarks 
of a few moments ago. One great advantage of Portland-cement 
concrete construction is that if you put it in wet and soft, and 
almost semi-fluid, it will fill the voids and leave no bad “ blow- 
or cavities, even under mediocre care and incompetent 
supervision. The careless workman thus has less chance to get 
a poor joint than in brickwork. With the modern finely-ground 
cements, if a slight excess of cement is used above that theoretic- 
ally needed to fill the voids between the grains of sand, and, if 
the whole is thoroughly mixed, as it can be easily by modern 
machines for this purpose, it excludes air and moisture and 
The Portland-cement concrete pos- 
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opportunity for corrosion. 
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sesses far greater tensile strength and shearing strength than 
the best brickwork, and, in brief, I believe that it presents a 
material for fire-resisting construction which is not excelled by 
anything yet known. 

Some experiments have been recently carried on in 
which indicate that Portland cement is the best known substance 


Boston 


for protecting steel against corrosion, and I have been very glad 
this evening to hear Captain Sewell speak such a good word for 
filling everything around the steel frame up solid with cement 
mortar—putting it around the main steel columns of buildings 
placing the cement everywhere in close contact with the steel 

That air spaces around steel frames are a delusion and a snare 
was shown repeatedly in the Baltimore fire; and there is no way 
in which you can so thoroughly protect your steel work against 
corrosion, no way in which you can come so near to making a 
tall steel skeleton building endure like one of the pyramids of 
Egypt, as to thoroughly encase the steel work in good, rich Port 
land-cement concrete. The excess of alkali seems to be just what 
is needed to prevent the tendency to corrosion 

In my practice as an hydraulic engineer, | have had opportunity 
to inspect the condition of much steel, while it was being torn 
out, after from ten to twenty years’ use, in cement-lined water 
pipes. Presumably, every insurance man detests the cement-lined 
water-pipe, because of the way it gets struck by lightning, and 
the way it sometimes has of letting go when the man shuts off 
a hydrant too quickly, and because of the frequency of shut-orls 
for repairs in systems not originally faithfully put down, when 
they become old; but it has done good service in helping to teach 
the value of Portland cement as a preservative for steel. I have 
in general found that where the Portland-cement mortar was 
sufficiently rich in cement, and was put in close contact with the 
steel or iron pipe-shell, that the steel or iron was commonly as 
fresh and free from rust 
ihe rust holes nearly all appear to come where the work has 
been slighted, the mortar poor, or not applied in close contact to 


as the day it was put into the trench 


the steel 


NON-CONDUCTORS IN FIREPROOF SAFES 


The general failure of the common portable fireproof safes im 
the Baltimore fire was very noticeable. 

Here is another problem for the underwriters’ laboratory staff 

The contents of tireproof safes have, perhaps, not been so fre- 
quently an article of insurance in the past as they will be in the 
future by those men of Baltimore who had safes in that fire. It 
was really a pitiable sight to go through those ruins and see the 
large proportion of fireproof safes that had failed to preserve 
their contents. More than 75 per cent, at a guess, of the common 


portable safes had failed. This 1s not to be wondered at when 


one considers the ordinary construction. If one will examine the 
magnesia steam-pipe coverings in the same rooms in which safes 
had failed, he will see many that were only an inch in thickness 
that endured well and protected what was inside 
an easy way for preventing the heat from reaching the contents 


These point 
of a safe so quickly. Simply provide an inch or two of magnesia 
slab inside the cement structure of the safe and avoid continuity 
of metal to the interior. 

If the gentlemen here would furnish the funds and the safes, 
I am sure we could promptly find half a dozen places in this 
country where there is already just the kind of laboratory needed 
for testing them. The “ soaking-pit,’ as they call it, in any great 
steel-making plant, like that at Sparrows’ Point, or that at South 
Chicago, for example, where they take the great hot ingots and 
store them for several hours in a great covered pit heated to a 
glowing yellow heat—a heat far above the temperature of a great 
conflagration—furnishes excellent conditions for a thorough test, 
with cranes of ample power for lifting the safes in and out 

lake two built in different ways. Put books, 
wood, fusible alloys and a recording thermometer inside of each 
Expose them to that heat for half an hour and then pull them 
out; or, again, for an hour and then pull them out, and then for 


safes papers, 


two hours and pull them out, and much will be added to the 
general knowledge of how to build a safe that is safe 

It would detain you too long to hear more lessons from the 
Baltimore fire, but the man who is interested m studying fire 
protection engineering can find no better school to-day 


A Discovery At CARTHAGE.—A statue of “Apollo” of colossal 
size and almost intact was discovered lately on the site of the Roman 
theatre at Carthage, a building which is frequently referred to by 
Tertullian and St. Augustine. Apuleius, the philosopher, used to 
declaim in the theatre. 
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rHE LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE TRADES UNIONS AND 
TRADE DISPUTES BILL, 1904.—IL.* 


j pHIS Bill, presented by Sir Charles Dilke and supported by 
I! Mr. Keir Hardie, now before Parliament, describes itself as 
a bill “to legalize the peaceful conduct of trade disputes and 
to alter the law affecting the liability of trade union funds.” The 
object and intended effect of the four operative sections of the 
sill are hardly intelligible except to those who have followed the 
recent decisions of the courts in cases which have arisen out of 
the action of trades unions. The legalization by Parliament of 
trades unions in 1871, and the passing of the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act of 1875 with the object of rendering 
criminal certain acts done in furthering trade disputes, have 
given rise to many decisions as to the civil and criminal liability 
to which certain actions of trades unions may expose the unions 
themselves or their members. In fact, it would not be going too 
far to say that we may find in the Acts of Parliament and in the 
decided cases upon this subject, if not a new branch of the 
common law, certainly new applications of the principles of the 
common law. And, as often happens, the necessity of applying 
those principles in some detail to new facts has brought out the 
full significance of the principles themselves. This bill, then, like 
many Acts of Parliament already on the Statute Book, is brought 
forward in order to change the law as it has been laid down in 
certain decisions of the courts. We shall state each of its sec- 
tions and estimate the effect which each section may be expected 
to have upon the existing law 

The first section deals with the civil liability of the members 
of trades unions for acts interfering with a business or with 
existing contractual relations. It enacts that “where an act is 
done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, the 
person doing the act shall not be liable to an action on the 
ground that by that act he interfered, or intended to interfere, 
either with the exercise by another person of his right to carry 
on his business, or with the establishment or continuance of con- 
tractual relations between other persons; provided that nothing 
in this section shall exempt such person from liability on any 
other ground.” 

In the first place, we may remark that the bill contains no 
definition of the term “trade dispute,” nor is the meaning of the 
term “act done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute” quite obvious. Does it mean any act which actually gives 
rise to a “trade dispute,” or an act which may reasonably be 
expected to give rise to such a dispute, or an act which the party 
doing the act thinks may give rise to such a dispute? The same 
terms are used in the first section of the Conspiracy and Protec- 
tion of Property Act, 1875, in relation to criminal liability for 
conspiracy. But they have not as yet been defined,! and they 
may well be more difficult of definition when they come to be 
applied to civil actions. Clearly there is much scope for litiga- 
tion in these vague terms. To understand the rest of the sec- 
tion it is necessary to state shortly the effect of the cases which 
have defined the extent to which interference with modes of 
business, and with the existence and establishment of contractual 
relations, may be carried. These cases at bottom turn upon a 
difficulty which the trades unions have always experienced—the 
difficulty of making a strike effectual when a supply of non-union 
labor can be obtained. This difficulty cannot be described more 
clearly than Lord Lindley has done in the case of Lyons & Sons 

Wilkins :* 

“Of course one sees the difficulty in which all these trade unions 
find themselves. Strikes and trade unions which were formerly 
considered illegal have now been legalized and a strike 
can be conducted up to a point with perfect legality. That is to 
say, persons can not only decline individually to work for a 
master except upon terms which the workmen desire to obtain, 
but they can combine to do that. They can combine to leave 
him; they can strike unless he will raise the wages up to what 
they desire, and trade unions which assist them in withdrawing 
their own labor and declining to work, and which assist them in 
supporting themselves during the strike, can legally do so. Then 
arises a difficulty, which is as well known to those who conduct 
trade unions as it is to the masters and to all persons who have 

xperience in these disputes, and it may be put thus: ‘If that is 
all we can do we may be defeated by the masters making 
arrangements with other people who may ke willing to work 

*A paper by Professor W. S. Holdsworth, D. C. L , Barrister-at-law, published in 
the Architect 

' See remarks of Lord Lindley in Quinn rs. Leathem, L. R. igor, A. C. at pp. 541, 
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2 L. R. 1896, 1 Ch. at pp 822, 823. 
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for them, either by taking the work home, or by working for 
less wages than we think is right, and unless we can stop that our 
strike may be ineffective. Then comes the struggle. 

Some strikes are perfectly effective by virtue of the mere strike, 
and other strikes are not effective unless the next step can be 
taken and unless other people can be prevented from taking the 
place of the strikers. That is the pinch of the case in trade 
disputes.” 

Under the existing law a trade union cannot prevent a man 
from working upon such terms as he chooses. In fact, the exist- 
ing law carries out the ideas of the Royal Commission on Trade 
Unions, which reported in 1869: “We think,” runs the report, 
“that whilst conceding to such workmen as desire to exercise it 
an extended right to combine against their employers, especial 
care should be taken that an equal right be secured to those work- 
men, who desire to keep aloof from the combination, to dispose 
of their labor with perfect freedom as they severally think fit. 

The workmen who think it for their advantage to com- 
bine together in the disposal of their labor are no more justified 
in constraining any other workman who does not desire such 
association to combine with them—to bring his labor into com- 
mon stock, as it were, with theirs—than an association of cap- 
italists in constraining an individual capitalist to bring his capital 
into common stock with theirs; and it is the more important that 
the law should protect the non-unionist workman in his right to 
freely dispose of his labor as he thinks fit, because standing 
alone he is the less able to protect himself.” The law as it has 
been laid down by recent cases may be thus summarized: 

1. Peaceable persuasion, unaccompanied by threats or other 
unlawful action not to enter into contracts with a certain person, 
is perfectly lawful (Allen v. Flood).3 A man has a perfect right, 
whatever be his motives, to try to persuade another either to 
contract or not to c nitract with another. As Lord Herschell put 
it in Allen v. Flood.4 “A landowner persuades another to sell 
him a piece of land for which a neighbor is negotiating. It is so 
situated that it will improve the value of the property of which- 
ever of them obtains it. His motive is to benefit himself at his 
neighbor’s expense; he induces the owner of the land not to con- 
tract with his neighbor. Would it be possible to contend that 
an action lay in such a case?” In thus exercising his powers of 
persuasion a man is only exercising his own rights. 

2. It has been laid down in a long line of cases that persuasion 
to interfere with existing contractual rights—persuasion, that is, 
to break an existing contract—is always actionable unless there 
is some lawful justification or excuse. We may take as an 
instance of the operation of this rule a case decided last year, 
Glamorgan Coal Company v. South Wales Miners’ Federation.® 
In that case miners employed upon collieries in South Wales 
abstained from working on certain days called “stop days,” in 
breach of their contract with their employers. In so doing they 
acted under the orders of the Miners’ Federation. The Court 
of Appeal held that an action lay against the Federation and its 
officials. The question what will amount to such a lawful justi- 
fication or excuse as will justify persuasion to interfere with 
existing contractual rights is a difficult one. It is not difficult 
to put cases in which such a justification would clearly exist 
For instance, if a father had discovered that his child had entered 
into an engagement to marry a person of immoral character he 
would be clearly be justified in persuading the child to break his 
or her contract. It is hardly possible, however, to give an ex- 
haustive definition of all the cases where such justification exists. 
Much must be left to the good sense of the tribunal; and in 
coming to a conclusion “regard might be had to the nature of 
the contract broken, the position of the parties to the contract, 
the grounds for the breach, the means employed to procure the 
breach, the relation of the person procuring the breach to the 
person who breaks the contract, and also to the object of the 
perso. in procuring the ‘ve-ch”? But the mere fact that the 
person procuring the bresch had no personal animus against the 
person injured by the breach; the mere fact that it is to the joint 
interest of the »e’son who procures the breach and of the person 
breaking the co, ract that a breach should occur, is no sufficient 
justification or excuse. There must exist not merely an interest; 
there must exist also something akin to a duty to give the advice 
by virtue of the relationship existing between the party who 
advised the breach and the person who broke the contract 


SL. R. 1898, A.C. 1. 
* Ibid at p. 127. 
° The series began with Lumley vs. Gye, 2 E & B. 216. 
®L.R 1903, 2 B. 545 
7 Ibid. at p. 574, per Romer, L. J. 
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3. If persuasion either not to contract or to break an existing 
contract goes beyond mere persuasion, if there are elements of 
terrorism and coercion, an action will in all cases lie against the 
person who has employed such means to prevent the establish- 
ment or continuance of contractual relations. The right of action 
in such a case is grounded rather upon the means employed than 
upon the result designed. This proposition is illustrated by the 
case of Quinn v. Leathem.! In that case an action was brought 
against the appellant Quinn and four other defendants, all of 
whom were officials of the Belfast Journeyman Butchers’ and 
Assistants’ Association. The plaintiff Leathem was a flesher 
who employed non-union men. For the last twenty years Munce, 
a butcher, had bought of Leathem about 30/. of meat weekly. 
The defendants threatened to call out Munce’s men if he con- 
tinued to buy his meat from Leathem. In consequence Munce 
ceased to deal with him. The House of Lords held that Leathem 
had a good cause of action. “The defendants,” said Lord Lind- 
ley,2 “were doing a great deal more than exercising their own 
rights; they were dictating to the plaintiff and his customers and 
servants what they were to do.” To have denied a right of 
action in such a case would, in the opinion of the same learned 
judge, be to “hold that boycotting by trades unions in one of its 
most objectionable forms is lawful.”* The practical effect of 
this decision was well summarized by Romer, L. J., in a case 
decided last year.4 “If a person who, by virtue of his position 
or influence, has power to carry out his design, sets himself to 
the task of preventing, and succeeds in preventing, a man from 
obtaining or holding employment in his calling, to his injury, by 
reason of threats to or special influence upon the man’s em- 
ployers, or would-be employers, and the design was to carry out 
some spite against the man, or had for its object the compelling 
him to pay a debt or any similar object not justifying the acts 
against the man, then that person is liable to the man for the 
damage consequently suffered. The conduct of that person 
would be, in my opinion, such an unjustifiable molestation of the 
man, such an improper and inexcusable interference of the man’s 
ordinary rights of citizenship, as to make that person liable in 
action.” 

(To be concluded.) 
4 RECENT NEW JERSEY DECISION AND THE ILLI- 
NOIS LICENSING BOARD. 


T is stated in a recent publication that a decision handed down 

by the Supreme Court of New Jersey is being used by some 

papers as an argument against the laws which prevail in some 
States providing for the licensing of architects. 

In the case referred to the Board had refused the application 
of Newman H. Raymond, of Jersey City, for an architect's 
license. The ground assigned for refusing to issue a license was 
that Mr. Raymond was not an architect, but merely a builder 
After reviewing the facts the court set the decision of the Board 
aside and ordered a license to be issued. The result of this case 
is not to be wondered at, if one reads the law of New Jersey 
relating to such matters. Section 10 of the law says: 


“Any person who shall at the time of the passage of 
this Act be engaged in the practice of architecture in 
this State,» and who shall present to the State Board an 
affidavit to that effect shall be entitled 
to receive such certificate upon the payment to the said 
Board of a regular fee of $5.” 


It will be seen by this that the Board has no discretion in such 
cases, and was obliged to grant all the licenses applied for at the 
time the law went into effect on July 1, 1902, on presentation of 
an affidavit from the applicant. The New Jersey law further 
states in Section 12: 


“Any person whose certificate shall be refused or re 
voked by said State Board shall have the right to appeal 
by certiorari to the Supreme Court for a review of such 
action, and the Supreme Court is hereby authorized and 
empowered to review awd correct the action of said State 
3oard, and the State Board shall forthwith carry out the 
judgment of the Supreme Court on such review.” 


The decision thus rendered under these clauses can have no 
bearing upon the efficiency of the Illinois law, which was passed 
in 1897. That law gave the State Board discretionary power in 

Ibid, 1901, A.C. 495. 

2L. R. 1gor, A. C. at pp. §36, 537- 


8 Tbid, at p. 542. 
Giblan ve. National Amalgamated Laborers’ Union, L. R. 1go1, 2 K. B, at p. 620. 
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such cases, and this discretionary power in granting licenses to 
those who claimed to be practising architects at the time the law 
went into effect was sustained by the Appellate Court of Illinois 
in its decision of the case of Harbers vs. the Illinois State Board 
of Examiners of Architects rendered October 2, 1900. The claim 
of Harbers for a license was based on exactly the same grounds 
as those made by Raymond in New Jersey. In its decision the 
court quoted the language of the law in the following sentences 


“In the language of the law a person desiring a license 
without an examination must by affidavit show to the 
satisfaction of the State Board of Examiners of Archi 
tects that he or she was engaged in the practice of the 
profession of architecture on the date of the passage of 
this act. This certainly leaves some discretion to be 
exercised by the Board, and while a mandamus would lie 
in a proper case to compel the Board to act upon an 
application, yet, in the absence of a wrongful abuse of 
power, amounting to a fraud against the rights of the 
applicant, it would not lie to compel its members to 
decide in a certain way.” 

Neither does this decision in New Jersey have any bearing 
upon the constitutionality of laws for the licensing of architects 
It applies only to the individual case in question, and would not 
have arisen had the New Jersey Board been vested with dis 
cretionary power, as is the case in Illinois. 

All attempts thus far made to dispute the authority of the 
Illinois Licensing Board have fallen to the ground. 

Peter B. WIGHT, 
Secretary Illinois State Board of Examiners of Architects. 
July 6, 1904. 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and 
a full and adequate description of the buildings, including a state- 
ment of cost.) 
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THE Suppty or Fuet Peat.—Peat briquettes, all heat except 
a pinch of ashes, can now be made by improved processes for 
$1.21 a ton. The peat supply increases proportionately with the 
distance from the equator. In cold and wet countries, the cli 
mate does not well do the drying, and methods have consequently 
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to be resorted to. So prepared, there is peat enough distributed 
here and there in the world to conduct a substantial civilization 
on for an indefinite succession of centuries. Alaska has plenty 
of it, and so has Siberia, with ample deposits in other far North- 
ern countries. Sweden already uses two million tons of the 
briquettes yearly, and within fifty miles of Chicago are deposits 
ofethe material sufficient to supply the city with fuel for a period 
to come, perhaps as long as it may have any use for fires or 
domestic hearths to light them on. One-seventh of the area of 
Ireland consists of peat bogs heretofore not to be profitably 
worked, but by the new process made as valuable as coal mines.— 
V. Y. Tribune. 


RECONSTRUCTING THE OLD Croton AQguepuct.—As under the 
new conditions incidental to the completion and filling of the new 
Croton reservoir, the external pressure to be resisted by the old 
Croton aqueduct may sometimes be twenty pounds to the square 
inch, it has been determined to reinforce the structure, and to 
replace by detours on firm ground such portions as are built on 
embankments. The work is being done under the supervision 
of J. Waldo Smith, chief engineer [he embankments are five 
in number, as fellows: Orser’s brook, 294 feet; Bailey’s brook, 
621 feet; Purdy’s brook, 137 feet; Spring brook, 304 feet; Mc- 
Cord’s fill, 251 feet. These detours are in reality concrete con- 
duits, running parallel to the old aqueduct and at a distance of 
fifty feet from it and call for about 1,600 linear feet of new con- 
duit to be built. There will be no reconstruction, only repairing 
and reinforcing of 13,800 feet of the old aqueduct lying between 
the old and the new dam. The old aqueduct is being repaired 
by replacing the brick key in the arch, where required, and laying 
a continuous reinforcement of concrete over the arch and in the 
invert. The latter work was first accomplished. The arch was 
cut through at points 360 feet distant from each other, and each 
way was built the invert og ey eight-inch layer of 
1:2:4 concrete composed of “Giant” Portland cement and two- 
inch broken stone mixed very wet by hand. The bottom of the 
aqueduct was thoroughly cleaned and dried, and the concrete 
was bonded to the brickwork by means of holes twelve-inch in 
length, seven and one-half in height, and about four at the bot- 
tom, cut through the first course of bricks in the side wall. The 
sections in which the reinforcement was made were eight feet 
intervals of four feet. About five cubic feet of concrete 
foot was used. Only in a few places in the old aque 
duct was the masonry faulty, and at these spots about 150 linear 
feet only of new brick key has been called for. Where the old 
aqueduct had been reinforced by concrete, nothing was disturbed; 
otherwise new concrete is placed on the outside, and throughout 
is laid so as to form a continuous monolithic mass from spring- 
ing line to springing line, with all joints made transversely to 
the axis of the conduit. The length of the sections is from ten 
to fifty feet. The required in the work of reinforce- 
ment is seventeen and one-half cubic feet per linear foot, and 
the total amount is about 20,000 yards.—Fire and Water Engineering 
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“Dean” CuurRCHES IN Lonpon.—In London, as in many other 


large cities, the demands of church-goers for places of worship 
in the heart of the city are very limited. The Express recently 
investigated this matter, and its representative visited ten 


churches within the business limits of the City and found congre- 
gations totalling only 213 where there were seating accommoda 
The church property thus visited would bring 


tions for 3,750 

in the market, at a moderate estimate, $2,500,000, and there is.a 
crying need for more churchés in many of the residential sec- 
tions of London, churches that could be built with this money 
In one church in the heart of London, between Queen Victoria 
Street and Cannon Street, where there is a seating capacity of 


yoo, the attendance at the morning service consisted of four per 
sons—three women and one child. In another church, on Bread 
Street, with a seating capacity of 300, there were four men and 
six women. At St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, with a seating capacity 
of 600, only three men, six women and two children attended the 
morning service. In the ten so-called “dead” churches the total 
attendance amounted to than 6 per cent of the seating 
capacity—that is, of 3,750 seats, 213 were filled and 3,537 were 
empty. In the light of such figures, it is not surprising that a 
movement has been started to sell some of these churches that 
occupy land valuable for other purposes, so that the money thus 
raised can be expended in districts where there is need for more 


less 


church work and where large congregations can be gathered 
Boston Herald 

RopIN AND THE LiAr—An American has brought from Paris a 
story of Rodin, the sculptor. “Rodin,” he says, “received a raw 


daub of a painting, a month or two ago, from a conceited young 
tudent. He accepted the painting gracefully, but he was much 
a week later, to hear that the student was going about 
‘Rodin says the painting I gave him is better than the 
Rodin decided to take down this con- 


annoyed, 
declaring : 


Degas over his chimney.’ 
. 


ceited young liar. So, meeting him one day at the Cafe de la 
Paix, he said, in the hearing of a good many mutual acquaint- 
ances: ‘My house was robbed on Sunday night. Did you hear 
about it?’ ‘No,’ said the youth. ‘Was much taken?’ ‘Half 
dozen suits of clothes, some silver, and—you know that painting 
of yours ?—well, they cut it out of the frame, and— ‘Hurrah!’ 
the youth interrupted, excited and pleased. ‘Why, my fortune’s 
made. The newspapers— ‘They cut the picture out,’ Rodin 
continued, ‘and went off with the frame.’ ” 


THe Proposep APULIAN AQuepuct.—After prolonged delay the 
Italian Government has at last introduced the measure sanction- 
ing construction of the Apulian aqueduct. This project consists 
of an irrigation system for the arid tableland of Apulia. The 
aqueduct is to cross the Apennines by means of a tunnel 7% 
miles long, and will have several subsidiary canals, so that 
twenty-one communes of the province of Foggia, and all those 
of the provinces of Bari and Leece, will receive an adequate sup- 
ply of water. These communes contain a population of nearly 
two millions. It is estimated that the scheme will cost $25,000,- 
000, and will not be completed before the year 1920.—Exchange 


Giant Tree Doomep.—The grizzly giant of the Mariposa big- 
tree grove is doomed to death. Whether old age or dis- 
ease is Claiming it is not known, but certain it is the sap of the 
immense trunk is ceasing to flow and the tree is beginning to 
topple. “Nat” Ellery, State Highway Commissioner, says the 
tree is in such a rapid decline it cannot live longer than a few 
months. Already the tree is eighteen feet out of plumb, and is 
gradually sinking. The only thing that can save the tree from 
a sudden fall from its Tower of Pisa position is the use of wire 
cables, and arrangements for these have been made. The tree 
is the best known in the State. It is 244 feet tall and 109 feet in 
circumference.—N. Y. Tribune. 


A PowerFruL Drepce.—The Susquehanna Iron Company’s big 
plant will be in operation within thirty days. It has been finished, 
and the great furnaces are ready for the ore. The stupendous 
task of digging a canal or inland harbor nearly a mile in length 
from the new outer harbor to the company’s plant is now in 
progress. This canal is to be 200 feet wide'and 23 feet a 
That is to say, it is to be 23 feet below the mean level of the lake, 
so that in some places the excavation is to be 4o feet in depth. 
That is quite a hole to dig in the ground a mile long, but the 
Buffalo Dredging Company expects to dig it and build solid 
cement wharves on both sides of its entire length by April 1 next 
It requires great engineering skill and an enormous amount of 
physical power to accomplish such a task. There are 1,400 feet 
of it through the solid rock. Steam power and compressed air 
are accomplishing it. When examinations were made it was 
found that a strip of rock nearly a mile long, 200 feet wide and 
10 feet in thickness had to be cut out. It is not shale rock 
slate, but solid living rock. The Buffalo Dredging Company is 
ripping through that solid ledge of rock with a steam shovel. 
The dredge used for that purpose is the greatest tool of its kind 
in the world. It looks like a giant mud dredge, and is built on 
the same principle as an ordinary horse-power steam engine. Its 
anchors or spuds are made of giant Oregon fir, 53 feet long and 
44 iuches through. It has a dipper or dredge with a capacity of 
seven cubic yards. One man with a dozen levers before him 
operates the whole machine. The dredge of the dipper is armed 
with steel teeth about 15 inches long and 6 inches thick. The 
man at the levers drops the great dipper, with its massive handle, 
down 15 feet to the rock bottom. Then he moves another lever, 
and the big engine down in the hold gets under way. The great 
steel cable attached to the dipper quivers under the strain. There 
is a sound of ripping and tearing and grinding, as if the earth 
was being turned inside out, and up comes the dipper, with its 
enormous maw choked with huge masses of splintered rock. It 
has ripped up seven cubic yards, and when it has been swung 
over to the rock scow its mighty under jaw drops, and it spews 
out bowlders weighing tons. The teeth of that dipper bite out 
seven cubic yards of rock a minute—Buffalo Express. 


Oxupest CLock.—The oldest working clock in Great Britain 1s 
that of Peterborough Cathedral, which dates from 1320, and is 
conceded to have been made by a monastic clockmaker. It is the 


only one now known that is wound up over an old wooden 
wheel. This is some twelve feet in circumference, carrying a 
galvanized cable about 300 feet in length, with a leaden weight 
of three hundredweight. The cable has to be wound up daily. 
The gong is the great tenor bell of the Catliedral, which weighs 
32 hundredweight, and it is struck hourly by an 80-pound hammer. 
The going and striking parts of the clock are some yards apart, 
communication being by a slender wire. The clock is not fitted 
with a dial, but the time is indicated on the main wheel of the 
escapement, which goes round once in two hours. This clock is 
of most primitive design, more so than t're famous one made for 
Charles V of France by Henry de Nick.—Eachange 
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the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


years 
COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced standing. 
SUMMER COURSES in elementary and general subj-cts 
through which advanced standing in the Four Year 
Course may be secured. 


TA SOCIET Y OF BEA UX-ARTS For full information address: DR. J. H. PENNIMAN, 
ARCHITECTS Dean, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 


lelphia, Pa. 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen an has established 
stadents from other colleges to enter third vea A FREE COURSE OF STUDY _ 


—_ to draught i students of ST. LOUIS, MO. 
For catalogues and information apply to Serene See Rncenls of any oity mod. 
|f/ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


? led on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
DEF ARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


NEW YORK. 


lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 
For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 88d St., New York City. 





Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass 








Offers a professional four-year course in Archi- 
; tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 


Wi N D AN D WEAT H ER | cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 


play havoc with exposed wood work, and necessitate varnish | Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 
made from carefully selected materials to resist their action. The | 
utmost durability is obtained by using 


e - 
Spar Coating 
Write for Catalogue | MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., eic'sicr* 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 59 MARKET S8T., CHICAGO 


| ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 





189th-140th Sts.: — Locust Ave. and East River 





Established 1830. New Yorxn 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 


write to the sole makers, 
© THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
H AUTHORIZED. 
— - 


PATENTED. 


“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have 
had opportunity to judge because of our 
frequent reference to it and our occasiona! 
republication of designs that are published in 
it, is the most complete and most interest- 
ing of the French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Wt i 


Subscription, inclading postage, 35 fiancs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the 
illustrations included in the text, two full- 
page plates, which by themselves are worth 
_— double the amount of the annual subscri®* 


ee NEW DESIGNS ... 


tion. 
In the past year we have brought out more than 


Price of Back Annual Volumes, 
i] twice as many new and artistic designs as have al! 


other metal-ceiling manufacturers combined. We 40 Francs. 
ure the only ones prepared to furnish complete ) 
Classified Designs. Write for details. 


THE BERGER MFG. co., Canton, oO. | Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 
~~ oe LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


| 
| 13 Rue Bonaparte, Puris, France. 


THE A. B. SMITH CO. cts se 


New York. 














MANUPACTURERS. 
Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Estasuisuep 1853. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCR 


Sond for Catalegen, PHILADELPHIA. 











No architect can afford to be handicapped 
by a single bad roof. “Taylor Old Style” 


roofing tin for all architects. 


> 


N. & G. TAYLOR Co, 
Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA. 


. 
“‘Rurus THE Roorer ” is a breezy booklet, in which the roof question is threshed out in 
a new vein. It will be sent to anyone on receipt of ten cents in stamps, and is worth more 
than that simply as entertaining reading. 
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ESTABLISHED NEARLY 40 YEARS 


oo L Ew 


ARCHITECT 


AND... 
Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C 


PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT 
REPORTER” has been established nearly 40 
years; has a large and influential circulation ; 
has been proved to be the best medium for ad- 
vertising to Architects, Builders and Contrac- 
tors; has the finest illustrations, and has been 


especially noted for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English {d. stamps and we will 
mail you sample copy. 


Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six weeks’ 
ssues, 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 12 
months. 





J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The largest circulation of any professional paper in the 
Kingdom 


BUILDING NEWS 


Every Friday. Price Fourpence 


The BUILDING NEWSS is the prin- 
cipal English Illustrated Journal devoted to 
Architecture, Civil Engineering, the Arts of 
Design, and Building Construction. 

It contains eight or more pages of photo-litho- 
graphic illustrations, usually from two to four 
pages more of engravings, together with Original 
and Practical Essays on Fine Art, and on the 
Principles and Practices of Construction ; De- 
scriptions (accompanied with Illustrations, 
Details, etc.) of new English and Continental 
Bridges, Notices of New Buildings in all parts 
of the World, Reports of Architectural and 
Scientific Societies, Notes on Church Decora- 
tions, Statues, Memorials, and Stained Glass; 
Sanitary, Gas, Water, and other Intelligence ; 
Improved Dwellings for the Working Classes 
(with Plans) ; List of Tenders received, sug- 
gestions (oftentimes illustrated) on subjects 
specially interesting to Architects, Builders, 
Contractors, Engineers, and their Employés; 
Prices of Materials ; and a variety of interesting 
Miscellaneous Matter. 

Annual Subscription to United States, $6.25, 
or £1 6s. 

Specimen copy free on receipt of postcard. 

Offices— Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand London, W. C., England. 
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ATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO BALTIMORE 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Viet penny 9 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 





CLEANING 


whether given frequently by the careful house- 
maid or the janitor, 


does not destroy the original brightness of 


BENEDICT-NICKEL 


SEAMLESS TUBING 


strenously by zealous 


It is “white metal clear through” and there is 
no plated surface that can be worn away by 
rubbing. 


All products inclndiug Seamless 
Brass and Copper Tubing are de- 
scribed in our “Table Book,” 


Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Boston 


New York 
172 High St. 


253 Broadway 








“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 


40 GELATINE PRINTS - $5.00 PER COPY. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 





Residences and other buildings can | 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER OnNAManrs, 
CHURCH CROSSE 
FINIALS, Etc., Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., New YORK. 











BUTCHER’S 


Boston Polish 


is the best finish made for FLOORS, Interior 
Woodwork and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch | 
nor deface, like shellac or varnish. 
Is not soft and sticky, like bees 






wax. Perfectly transparent, pre 
a serving the natural color ant 
beauty of the wood. Withou 


doubt the most “economical and satisfactory Po isu 
| known for Harpwoop FLoors. 





For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 


House Furnishings 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
j advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue, 
Beston, Mass. 
Our No. 3 Reviver }s,3, superior, finish tor 
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Medion Work— 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT 
Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


For Sale by the 
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“Topical Architecture 


@_ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archt- 
tecture, instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, entered 
on its fifth year of publication with the issue for November, 
1903. 


@_ The periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication. 


@ Isn't it your practice to sort out, classify and file away 
in drawers, cases, boxes or portfolios the photographs and 
other architectural] illustrations that you may acquire? If 
so, why not add to these collections the alveady classified 
illustrations that are published in “Topical Architecture” 
by accepting one of the following: 

$3.00 One year’s subscription —Novy. ’03-QOct. ’04. 

5.00 Two years’ subscription —Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 


10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
15.00 << ‘Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ or ‘Door 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. ~~ 


f Somprete from beginning to Novy, ’04 and both 
‘(Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and ‘“‘Door and 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


25.00 


NoTE :—“‘ Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “Door and Window Grilles” are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture” itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Stanpano FoR Russcn insuiaTion = OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LIGHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


MARK. — SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
TRADE 
WittarD L, CAXPEE.\ ygrg, GFO,T. Maxson. Gen Sur THE QKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, New York. 


H. DURANT CHEEVER,S * 























DIXON’S me” ARTISTS’ PENCILS 


Established 1844 
The highest possible quality of materials. All useful degrees of hardness 


Peerless 
Send 16 cents in stamps for samples 
JOSEPH valeting cadens CO, el City, N. J. Mortar Colors 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff 





























« WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, — and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam o complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No ancestataty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” - 
on application. 


° RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 
35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Moss Green, Royal Purple, French Gray, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab 


They are the original colors manufactured, and 
are the brightest and most durable 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 








£ 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia : ' 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 





BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KIMGALL BROS, wig — Sth St. 
aneil Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR €O., 141 Vincent 
St., ‘Cleveland, 0 


ue Bearcs sTRUS i y sisi aieiancess sas 
F F 
») mess ihe 4 | —. RED PAINT 
ween LATHINGS ae: oO” ee 


and wood work generally 


ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO. 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” ———""“ 


i i i i i i hl hi bl i i i i i 
































Conservatories, 
An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive Greenhouses, 
Construction. Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, alse special 
cncinccncninatatinmemnaeagED plans and estimates, on application. 


B} RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect. i133 preeaway Nee Yack City. 





Price, $1.25. RICHARD CROMWELL, Jr.. Pres. dNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’! Mgr. 


AS. H. CROMWELL, Viee-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
James A. Miller & Bro. Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 











133 So. Clinton St., Chicago BALTIMORE, MD. 
Telephone Connections 
Manufacturers 
Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows | Steel Concrete 
Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash Senntivtsl Gunatunatiben Floors, Stairs, Par- 


titions, Furrings ,Outside Wallis, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 


TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 
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SAID AN ENGINEER 


Yes, they dic not know about valves at the time the plant was put in, 
I am replaci ng all valves with the genuine Jenkins Bros.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAID 


“E xperience keeps a dear school. Remember this: they that will not be counseled cannot 
»e helpe 


but they do now. 


Start your plant with Jenkins Bros. Valves and avo'd trouble. 
JENKINS BROS., New Y TON, Pottapecpnia, Cui1caco, Lonpon 








rk, B 





FLOORS, 


ASPHALT ftoo8: 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stabl bles, Cellars, et etc. 





Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 








LINEN SHOE THREAD SASH CORD 





DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPBRVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 Broapway - New York. 








Italian Hemp Sash Cord, India Hemp 
Sash Cord and Samson Spot Cord. 





WE LIKE TO 
SEND SAMPLES 









| Saaenee CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 


PAVING 








17 Battery Place, N. Y. 





CORRECT TIME 


dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 
Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 
stopping by storms. 


No heavy weights. 


Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 





Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
No 


Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 





Metal Tiling for Walls ie. 






| Substitute forCeramicTile 


NEW YORK METALCEILINGg 


539 WEST 24 


te for all classes of Buildings 


STEEL CEILINGS 


_ send for Catalogue and prices. 








*CONSERVO”’ 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sele Manufacturer, BOSTON 





ORNAMENTAL 
IRON CASTINGS 


United States Foundry 


and Sales Company 
CONNECTICUT 





SOUTH NORWALK 





“ Ht AMERICAN VIGNOLA" 


THe Five ORpDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
PY 
WituraM R. Ware 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12” Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 




















i Staircase, American Geographical Society Building Howells & Stokes, Architects 


IRON BRONZE AND BRASS 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Long Island City, N. Y. 





Borden and Review Aves. 





SANITARY 
STEEL 
~ LOCKERS 


A New Line with the following 
Points of Merit : 


| (a) Thorough ventilation with min: 

imum access to dust. 

6) No contact of garments in one 
locker with those in locker ad:- 
joining. 

(ce) Security to contents; caanot be 
entered with wire cutters nor 
the locking device forced. 








| (d) @ material incombustible, non- 

| absorbent, impervious to mic« 

robes, vermin and rodents, 
smooth and readily kept clean. 

| 


‘\e) Neatness of design and finish. 





These Lockers are particularly designed to 
meet the demands for « finished pro- 
duct at moderate prices 


Booklet--- Steel Sanitary Wardrobes” 


on application. 


| Art Metal Construction Co. 


540 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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As laid by us 


INTERLOCKING 


Noiseless, 
sanitary, 


RUBBER TILING 


non-slippery, waterproof, 


durable. A periect floor 


for offices, banking-rooms, court-rocoms, 
school-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 


cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vesti- 


bules, halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 


or iron. 


Beware of Infringers. 


in the Billiard-room of the Larchmont Yacht 


Club, Larchm ont, N. Y. 





Call or write. 


Patented. Manufactured 


solely by 
New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . . 
Philadelphia . . 
Chicago all 
&. Leuls . 

San Francisco 
Leadon, Eng. 


91-3 Chambers St, 

724 Chestnut St. 

150 Lake St. 

. . « 411 Ne. 84 St. 

. . « 605-7 Mission St, 

— Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 

19 to 21 Tower St., Upper St. 

Martin's Lane, W. C. 

Baltimore . 

Boston... 

Indianapelis, Ind. 


. 41 South Liberty St. 
._. ,. 282 Summer St. 
. 229 South Meridian St. 








THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work* 


are produced by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 

General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 

of an att 


f the Hardware 


and its present d 


*“ Artist and Artisan is the tit active 
Brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornament (Art Metal Work) 


velopment and uses. It will be sent on request 








KOLL’S 


/ ol) %, Patent Lock Joint 
, A eee Gy, Y' Staved Columns 
$4 \.57\ are particularly welladapted for 
~~ KOLUS } > \ out-door use. Made in all | 
<p a from 5in, to 42in, diameter an 
PATENT | + | proportionate lengths, 


— % /~Y HARTMANN BROS, MFG. CO. 


_— Mt. Vernon, N. Y.,U. 8. A, 
Tes: be N. Y. Office, 118% Broadway 
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clients. 
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WANTED. 


AU GHTSMAN.— Wanted, 


| yong draughtsman thor 
ly competent in ecale-drawing 


Address 


this office 1491 





WANTED. 
QU PERINTEN DENT. — Wanted, 
h perinten: dent for City work. Address, stating 
experience, reference and salary, Bragdon & Hill 
man, Architects, 104 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
t f. 


a competent Su- 





WANTED. 

( 1OTTON’S “AGREEMENT WITH OWNER.”— 

A carefully worded practical instrument ; one 
which follows lines suggested in published Sched- 
ule of An erican Institute, and is at the same time 
available for any percentage provides for proper 
proportional payments ; carefully covers contingen 
cies 
architect of large buildings; approved and adopted 
inthe best practice. Fifty agreements, $3.00; one 
hundred $4.50; specimen copy, tix cents, stamps. 
Charles H Cotton, 69 Bryant Ave., Chicago, Ill., De- 
signer of Practical Office Blanks for Architects 

1490 





WANTED 


POSITION. — Wanted a position by expert de- 





signer in Iron and Bronze. Only Al firms 
need reply. Address, “‘ Expert,” care American 
irchitect 1492 
WANTED. 


ite SITION OR PARTNERSHIP. — Architect and 
Decorative Designer of wide practical experi- 
Modest salary 
Address 
t.f. 


ence wants position or partnership. 
with interest in commissions preferred. 
“B. A.,” this office. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
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BUILDING IN TEL LIGENCE. 
(Advance 


Rumors Continued.) 





been awarded to H. C. Ward, New York 
at $55,000. The site is at the corner 
lof Summer and Hoosac Streets. Brielmaer 
1& Son, Milwaukee, Wis., architects 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Court House Com- 
nission has apport eal Judge Henry D 
Harlan, Frank N. Hoen and Robert H 
| Smith as a committee to commission Wyatt 
& Nolting, 4 East Lexington Street, to pre- 
pare plans for repairing the St. Paul Street 
side of the court house, which was dam 
ged by fire. It is reported that, as soon as 
been prepared, the Commission 
for the work Appropriation 

150,000 
Parker & Thomas, architects, have been 
commissioned to prepare plans for a four- 
story store building, to be erected at Balti- 
|more and Charles Streets, for the “Hub.” 
Steel, brick and terra-cotta construction, 
|5ox110xso feet, forming an “L.” Cost, 

$100.000 
The Calvert Building and Construction 
| Company, 604 Cathedral Street, has award- 


ed contract to Norcross Brothers, builders, 


for the reconstruction of the Eguitable 
Building. Sperry, York & Sawyer, archi- 
tects, Builders’ Exchange The cost of the 
repairs on this building, together with those 
on the Calvert Building, which are being 
made by the George A. Fuller Company, 
builder, 203 North Street, will be about 
$1,200,000, it is said 

BetHeL, Vt.—At the School Meeting it 
was voted to erect a school, at a cost of 
$25,000. C. D. Cushing, G. H. Tupper, L. 





\7 


pe 


and E. A. Davis have been ap- 
building committee. 


BincHAMTON, N. Y.—The contract for 
erecting a new $30,000 church for St. Paul's 
Roman Catholic Church has been awarded 
to James Sullivan, of Binghamton. Rev. 
Father John V. Simmons is the pastor 


N. Y.- -Repe rts state that A. E. 


of Philadelphia, Pa., is prepar- 


Greene 
inted as a 


BUFFALO, 
Westov - « 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


ing plans for a theatre and office building 
to cost $400,000, for B. F. Keith, in Buffalo 

CANANDAIGUA, N. Y.—The School Board 
has decided to build and equip a new acad- 
emy building, costing $0,000. 

Cuariotte, N. C.—Plans are being pre- 
pared by Frank P. Millburn, of Columbia, 
S. C.. for a passenger station which is to 
be erected here for the Southern Railway, 
at a cost of about $75,000. 

CuHELseEA, Mass.—The Board of Alder- 
men has passed an order directing the joint 
committee on Finance and Public Property 
to secure plans and specifications for a new 
City Hall, to cost not more than $80,000. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Marshall Field has com- 
missioned D. H. Burnham & Co, to prepare 
plans for a 14-story, 150x300 feet, fireproof 
warehouse of brick and stone, to be built 
at Mather Street and Stewart Avenue, at a 
cost of $1,000,000 

M. L. Rothschild has purchased ground 
at Jackson Boulevard and State Street, and 
commissioned Holabird & Roche to design 
a fireproof office building on the site. It 
will be 12 stories high, of steel and terra- 
cotta construction, and cost about $200,000. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
feet, stone costruction Estimated cost 
$25,000 
Hartrorp City, Inp.—The a have 
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by skillful roofers. 
permanency to the work. 
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pliancy and ease of 
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It helps the worker and gives 
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made. Extra heavy 
slightest defect. 
labor. Lasts 
and rust-proof. 
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Vor sale by all first-class metal dealers. 


coated 


and 
Made 


a lifetime. 
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durable 
from the 
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free 


entirely by hand 


It 
dard for over 60 


is fire-proof 
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Sample, postpaid, on receipt of request. 


AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE CO., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Union ‘Terminal 
Railroad Company has been incorporated, 
and a large Union station will be built at 
Court, Canal, Plum and Race Streets; $8,- 
000,000 stock will be issued to pay for the 
same The work to extend 
over three years 

CLEVELAND, O.—The Board of Supervis 
ing Architects, composed of Messrs. D. H. 
3urnham, John M. Carrere and Arnold W. 
Brunner, has approved the preliminary 
plans of Lehman & Schmitt, Garfield build- 
ing, for the new court house, and it is 
stated that completed plans will be made as 
soon as possible so that work upon the ex- 
cavation and the building proper may begin 
this year. 

A new edifice, to cost about $30,000, will 
be erected by the South Presbyterian con- 
greg tion on the site of its present build- 
ing, at Scranton Avenue and Prame Street 
The church to be constructed will be built 
of pressed brick with stone trimmings, and 
of Gothic. architecture. 


is expected 


It will contain an 

auditorium capable of seating about 400 
persons. 

Frank L. Packard, New Hayden Building, 


Columbus, has prepared plans for 
firmary building in connection with 
Hospital. Two stories, 181x140 feet, 
construction. Estimated cost, $100,000 
N. J.—E. G. W. Dietrich, 
320 Broadway, New York, has plans for a 
two-story, ten-room, brick and stone school 
house, 67x112 feet, to be built in Decker- 
town, N. J., at a cost of about $35,000. Clerk 
of the Board of Education will receive bids. 
Denver, CoLo.— states that 


an im 
State 
stone 


DECKERTOWN, 


Press report 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
the School Board has decided to erect two 
new high schools, one on the North Side 


and the other on the 
to cost between $200,000 


South Side, estimated 


and $300,000 each 


. W. Dryden, architect 

DuLutH, MINN lhe new Masonic Tem 
ple is to be built at the corner of Lake 
Avenue and Second Street. It is to be 


constructed 


of brick and red sandstone, and 


will cost $75,000 


FULTON, 
by Theo. Li 
building to 1 
Westininster 

GLENCOE 
Co., of Balt 
for two bui 
lege to be 
known 
of Buffalo 
falo, the 
erect a 
administratt 


are 


school buildings, 


tural exper 
building to | 


will cost $80,006 , 


story office 


auditorium building, 


152 feet 


(GRANVILLE, 


ville Union 
tract for 
Weinberg, 


er 


HAMMOND, 
has complete 


building for 


Mo 


erected 
as Fellston Farm, 


number 


rimental 


at $26,7 


Plans have been prepared 
nk, of St. Louis, for a $20,000 
ve erected on the campus of the 
College 


& 
a contract 
agricultural 
1,100-acre 
for H. D. Perkle, 
Kisenwein & Johnston, of Buf 
architects, and it is planned to 
of buildings, including an 
hall, dormitory buildings, 
an infirmary and agricul 
buildings. The first 
erected by Henderson & Co 
anr will consist of a two 
building, 47x48 feet, and an 
three stories high, 180x 


Mp.—Henderson 
have secured 
for an 
on an 


STATION, 
imore, 
Idings col 


tract, 


mm 


Le 


N. Y 


School 
ecting 


rhe 
have 
the 
O9. 


Architect J. 


trustees of Gran 
awarded the con 
high school to S 


IND Hutton 


d plans for the Carnegie library 
52x70 | plans of G. L 


this city. Two stories, 


voted in favor of erecting a school, a cost 
of $40,000 

IrHaca, N. ¥ It is stated that the con 
tract for building the Goldwin-Smith 


Rockefeller buildings on the Cornell campu 


and 


at Ithaca has been awarded to Pulford & 
Dempsey, of Elmira, N. Y., at a cost of 
$160,000 

KALAMAZOO, Micu.—The members of St 


\ugustine’s parish, under the leadership of 
Very Rev. F. A. O'Brien, have decided to 
| spend fully $160,000 in new buildings thi 
year. i this amount $$12,000 will go for 
1 new brick school and church on Lake 
| Street, while $150,000 will be expended in 





the enlargement of Nazareth Academy 
One building 400x060 and other smaller ones 
will be erected of stone and brick 
Mrs. William Browne will erect an office 
building, with stores on the first floor, at 
the corner of South and Burdick Streets 
This structure will be of slow-burning con 
struction, pressed brick and stone being 
used. It will be five stories high and thor 
oughly modern in every respect When 
completed it will cost $50,000 
KANSAS City, Mo 
erect an addition to the 
Baltimore Avenue and 
of $100,000. Architect, 
Jaltimore Avenue 
{| KewANegE, Itu.—J. A. Ream, 
| burg, has received the contract f 
struction of the new high 
at $65 8s 
LEOMINSTER, Mass 
chased a site, and 
$50,000 to commence 
a high school on the 
ln & Briggs, of 
paring plans for this 
about $125,000 


Rox K, 


It is proposed to 
Baltimore Hotel 
12th Street, at a 


L. S. Curtiss, 


on 
‘ost 
1,100 





of Gale 
the « 


building 


n 


schoo 


The town has pur 
also appropriated 
the work of erecting 
site. Frost, Chamber 
Worceste f. 
building, 


has 


are 
which 


pre 
will 
cost 

Littit ARK 
are being considered for 

Lynn, Mass.—E. W 
ton, has = plans for 
itre to be built by the Eastern 
Company, in Sumner Street, Lynn 

MeERCHANTVILLE, N. J—Arnold H. Moses, 
130 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
prepared plans for a stone and frame 
church, 60x90 feet, for the Baptist congre« 
to be d in this city 


Wis 


be 


Competitive plans 
a $100,000 school 

Maynard, of B 
a $75,000 the 
Amusement 


gation, erect 
lwo new Cathol 
in the city 


MILWAUKEE, 
churches will erected 
if present plans are carried out 
parish of the Church of the Immacul 
Conception is raising money for the 
tion of a $30,000 structure on the triangle 
formed by Kinnickinnic and Russell Ave 
nues, in Bay View. It will be of brick, and 
it 1s hoped to have it ready for dedication 
in 1905. St. Matthew's new church 
be of brick and stone, and will ¢ 
It will be on Twentieth Avenue 
the present church, which will be 
a parochial school 
The committee of 
decided to increase 
to $60,000 for the 


next 
lhe 


ite 


year, 


ere 


will 
st $2 ),000 
adjoining 


used as 


the School Board has 
the amount from $58,000 
erection of the Fourteenth 





Ward school, and to readvertise for plans 
for a fireproof school, with cement floor 
tile partitions, and with it optional to the 
designer as to whether the walis shall b 
of concrete or of solid brick The plan 
must be sent in within ten days. The con 
mittee also decided to advertise for pl 
for the North Side High School on an ap 
propriation of $130,000 

Morice, ALA.—A new edifice is to be 
erected for the congregation of St. Joseph's 
R. C. Church, at Jefferson, St. Louis, Bayou 
and Spring Hill Avenues, at a cost of 
$75,000 

MONTGOMERY, ALA The congregation of 
the First Baptist Church has accepted the 


Norrman, of Atlanta, Ga., 
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BUILDING 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
edifice to be erected at Perry, Ala 
1. Scott and Lawrence Streets, at a cost 
f $60,000. Rev. Chas. A. Stakely, pastor. 
Newsuryport, Mass.—Reports _ state 
that Arthur J. Brooksy, of Newburyport, 
secured the contract to erect a brick 
edifice for the St. Aloysius of Gonzaga con 
regation, at $20,000 
NEw 
this city, is preparing 
the Hoodley Building, 
destroyed by nre 


has 


Haven, Conn.—L. W. Robinson, of 
plans for rebuilding 
which was recently 


New Orveans, La.—It is rumored that 
Captain Salvatore Pizzati has given $75,000 
for the erection of anasylum and indus- 
trial school for the poor Italians and 
orphans 

New York, N. Y The Board of Esti- 
mate has authorized an issue of $550,000 
corporate stock for a new court house in 
the Bronx. The revised plans for the new 
Bellevue Hospital, involving an estimated 


y of $$0,400,000, have been referred to 
he Comptroller 
1 


Plans have been filed for the enlarge 
ment of the Medical School of the New 
York University, on First Avenue and 
lwenty-sixth Street, by the addition of a 
seven-story annex at 435 and 437 First Ave 
nue, sox8s, giving the enlarged edifice an 
entire avenue frontage of 123 feet. It is to 
have facade of limestone and _ granite, 
with brick and ornamental iron trimmings 
to harmonize with the main building. It 
will be fireproof structure, and is to be 


abundantly lighted by three stories of large 
| 


windows, seven abreast, extending nearly 
the entire width of the annex. The cost of 
e new building is estimated at $60,000 
Milliken Brothers, 11 Broadway, have the 
general contract to build the eleven-story 
store and loft building on the northeast cor- 
ner of William and Frankfort Streets, for J 
W. & H. V. D. Black, of 95 William Street 
Buchman & Fox, 11 East 59th Street, archi 
tects, estimate the cost at $150,000 
H. J. Hardenbergh, 10 West 34th Street, 
awarded to C. F. Bond, Inc., 130 Liberty 
Street, the general contract to erect a five 
‘ry store and tenement building, 50x88 
feet, at Nos. 1,291 and 1,293 Second Avenue, 
for Ellen S. Auchmuty, of Lenox, Mass., 


and F. A. Schermerhorn, of 101 University 
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For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
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PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY 


Gro. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


A.C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Passaic Rolling Mill Company 


J. B. Cooke, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. J. 


Boston Office, 31 State St. 


New York Cflice, 5 Nassau St : 
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MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 
64 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON 


FIRE-PROOF SAFES 
HOUSE SAFES 
BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES 
POST-OFFICE SAFES 
RAILROAD SAFES 
VAULT DOORS 
BANH SAFES 


MORRIS-IRELAND SAFE CO. 


64 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON 
Telephone 557 Haymarket 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Apartment-Houses Continued.) 


Place, this city Ihe structure will cost 
$50,000. 
Norwicu, Conn.—The Board of Control 


has voted $36,000 for the completion of the 
work upon the State Hospital for the In- 
sane at Norwich, this being in addition to 
the State appropriation of $100,000 

ORANGE, N J Che School Board con 
templates building a new schoolhouse to 
cost about $80,000, and desires to secure a 
at Cleveland and Main Streets. An 
appropriation of $125,000 has been asked 
tor 

Oweco, N. Y.—Report states that James 
J. Walker has decided to rebuild the Opera 
House in Owego. ‘The building will have 
all the latest improvements 


Peoria, I The permit for the con- 
struction of the Schipper & Block building 
has been issued The building will cost 
over $300,000 when completed. It is to be 
eight stories high, of brick and steel. 


site 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Plans are being pre- 
pared by Chas. Barton Keen, 1,604 Chestnut 
Street, for a ten-story apartment house of 
fireproof construction, with exterior walls 


of brick and terra cotta, and cost about 
$250,000 
Carl P. Berger, Penn Square building, 


has prepared plans for the German Theatre 
to be erected at Girard Avenue and Frank- 
lin Street, at a cost of $175,000 

Doyle & Doak, 1,509 Sansom Street, have 
received the contract to erect a clinical 
amphitheatre at the Hahnemann Hospital, 
at a cost of about $30,000 


PittspurG, Pa.—Report states that F. J. 
Osterling, Times building, is preparing | 
plans for a $259,000 building which the 


Scottish Rite Masons contemplte erecting 
probably in Oakland District W. 
Guthrie, Chairman Site Committee 


H 


Geo 


PortsmMouTH, N. O'Brien & Hoolihan 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


| Contracting Company, of 1,722 Park Street, 
| Syracuse, N 


N. Y., have been awarded the 
contract for the construction of a steel plant 
building at the Portsmouth, N. H., navy 
yard, at $113,344. Also, the contract for 
building a machine shop at the navy yard, 
Portsmouth, at $61,180. 


Pues.o, Co.o.—The School Board has ac 
cepted plans prepared by R. S. Roeschlaub 
& Son, of Denver, for the new Central High 
School, which to be erected at Grant, 
Orman and Michigan Avenues and Broad- 
way, at a cost of about $300,000. 


Rome, N. Y.—It reported that the 
Floyd County Medical Society is consider- 
ing the erection of a hospital in this city. 


is 


1S 


Santa Fe, N. Mex.—Plans for the new 
reform school to be established at El Rito 
have been completed by Rapp & Rapp, of 
Las Vegas. There will be twelve buildings 
in all, to cost about $150,000. 





PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D.C., July 12, 1904. Sealec 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P. M. on the 3d day of August, 1904, and then 
opened, for the construction of new mechanical 
equipment and fixtures in, and remodelling of the 
laboratory of the Supervising Architect in the U. 8. 
Treasury Building, Washington, D. C., in accord. 
ance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office, at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY. 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1491 


Tieasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., July 12, 1904. Sealed 





proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P. M. on the 15th day of August, 1904, and 
then opened, for the installation of a conduit and 
electric wiring system for the U. 8S. Post-office, 
Lawrence, Mass., in accordance with the drawings 
and specifications, copies of which may be obtained 
at this office, or at the office of the Superintendent 
of Construction at Lawrence, Mass., at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 





TAYLOR, Supervi-ing Architect. 1491 
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The Northwestern 
Terra-Colla Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 


The 
W. J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


WwW. J. PERRY 


463 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 














PROPOSALS. 
( \ONSE RUCTION. 


[At Peoria, Tl.| 
Bids will be received August 10 by Reeves & 
Baillie, Architects, Y. M. C. A. Building, for erecting 
(exclusive of heating apparatus and plumbing tys- 
a) a building for John ©. Proctor at Spring Hill 
Park here. Tao 


(CONSTRUCTION. 
[At Cleveland, © | 


Bids will be received August 1 by Starr Cadwal 
lader, School Director Board of Education, Rose 
Building, for furnishing material and erecting an 
addition to Quincy School, including ventilating, 
heating, etc.; price for labor and material to be 
submitted separately. 1491 


A DDITION. 








mT. Columbus, 0.) 
Bids will be received July 23 by the Board of Li- 
brary Con missioners for B14. material and 
erecting an addition to State Library, Frank L. 
Packard, Architect ee Building. C. B. GAL- 
BREAT H, State L ibrarian. 1490 


( \EMENT. 

At Cincinnati, O.] 

Bids are wanted July 27 for furnishing about 900 

barrels American Portland cement at Frankfort or 

Worthville, Ky., for use at Lock No. 1, Kentucky 

sae er ERNEST H. RUF FNER, Corps tes Ye 
. 8. A. 1490 


yan. RESIDENCE, ETC, 
e At Jamestown, N, D.| 
The County Auditor of Stutsman County, North 
Dakota, will receive at his office in the courthouse, 
- the city of Jamestown, N. D., separate bids for: 
Erecting a Sheriff's residence, jail building and 
oe 2. Erecting a boiler-house and tunnel. 
3. For a steam-heating plant. 4. Plumbing for 
above buildings. 5. Steel and cell work for jail. 
All bids to be as per plans and specifications on file 
in the County Auditor’s office and at the office of 
E. J. Donohue, architect, 58 Gilfillan Block, St. 
Paul, Minn. Bids will be received until August 
22, 1904. ANDREW BLEWETT, County Audi 
tor, Stutsman County, N. D. 1490 


Treasury te enn Office of the Supervicin 
Architect, Washington, D. O., July 9, 1904. Sealec 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P.M., on the lith day of August, 1904, and 
then opened, for the construction (including heat- 
ing apparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of the 
U. 8. Post-office at Wausau, Wisconsin, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies 
of which may be had at this office or at the oflice ot 
the Postmaster at Wausau, Wisconsin, at the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Superv'sing Architect. 1491 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, I). C., June 29, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P. M., on the 4th day of August, 1904, and 
then opened, "for the construction (including plumb 
ing, heatin ig peareces.' electric conduits and wiring) 
of the U. 2ost-oflice at Hutchinson, Kansas, in 
accerdance e with the drawings and specific ation, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of the Postmaster at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 
1490 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P.M., on the 8th day of August, 1904, and 
then opened, for the co. struction (exc eptlog ‘heat- 
ing apparatus) of the U.S, Post «flice at Pesin, Tli- 


nois, in accordance with ‘drawings and 8 ecifica- 
tions, copies of which may be had at this office or at 
the office of the Postma ter at Pekin, Illinois, at the 
discretion of the Supervising Are hitect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1490 


BINDING. 


The Standard Rinding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 
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The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 
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| 35 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston. . 


ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
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Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y... 
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Standard Sauitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa Seaseoceses 
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Richey, Browne & Donald, Long 
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